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WE LOOK TO THE 


In the year of our 40th anniver- 
sary, we, the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, wish 
to present our position on issues 
which we believe are of critical im- 
portance. 

We rejoice with President Eisen- 
hower that “the drums of war are 
still” and that men are once more 
looking to the future with hope 
rather than with fear. We whole- 
heartedly support the deeds with 
which he has backed up his words 
of peace. Among these we include 
his support of the United Nations, 
his accent on partnership among 
nations, his opposition to preventive 
war, his courageous veto of a naval 
blockade and the bombing of China, 
his acceptance of the principle of co- 
existence as a basis of national pol- 
icy, his proposal of atoms for peace, 
and his support for freer trade poli- 
cies and incréased economic assist- 
ance to the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. We appeal to you, both 
Democrats and Republicans, to join 
in the “patient, tireless search” for 
peace. 

BIPARTISANSHIP. Control of 
Congress by one political party and 
of the Executive Branch by another 
creates a situation which makes it 
imperative that bipartisanship shall 
extend to domestic matters as we'll 
as to foreign affairs. At this critical 
period in history, America can ill 
afford to have its representatives in 
government pursue party advantage 
at the expense of national interest. 

FORMOSA. With the new Con- 
gress will rest the responsibility for 
many decisions vital to peace and 
freedom. Foremost among them, in 
the League’s view, is the question of 
Formosa and the collateral problem 
of avoiding a clash between the op- 


posing factions of the Nationalist 
China government and the People’s 
Republic of China over the posses- 
sion of Formosa that may ultimately 
involve the whole world in an atomic 
war. The Mutual Defense Treaty 
with Nationalist China, which is now 
pending before the House Foreign 
Affairs and the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, should not be rati- 
fied before important points such as 
the following have been fully clari- 
fied: Will the defense of Formosa 
and the Pescadores involve a com- 
mitment of American military powe. 
in the event of an attack on the other 
offshore islands? Will not this 
treaty provoke further clashes be- 
tween the two Chinas over posses- 
sion of Formosa? Should not the 
United States make clear its support 
of the principle that Formosa and 
the mainland of China must not be 
united by force? We believe the best 


means for a peaceful settlement of 
the status of Formosa lies in a 


referral of the question to the In- 


ternational Court of Justice. Since 
both Nationalist China and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China claim For- 
mosa on the basis of the Cairo Dec- 
laration, t0 which the U. S. was a 
party, the Court should be asked to 
determine, first, the present validity 
of the declaration, and if it is valid, 
which China is the legal claimant to 
the island. 

GERMANY. The question of the 
rearmament of West Germany also 
will come before Congress this ses- 
sion when it is asked to ratify the 
London - Paris accords. Recent 
events have shown that in spite of 
the ratification of these accords by 
the French National Assembly “op- 
position to German rearmament ... 
jibed . . . with the views of some- 
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thing not far from five-fifths of the 
French voters as a whole.” (New 
York Times, January 2, 1955). Prem- 
ier Mendes-France was able to ob- 
tain a bare majority in favor of the 
treaties only by a virtual promise 
that a Four-Power conference would 
be convened before implementation 
of the treaties is undertaken. Public 
opinion polls in Germany also show 
that a majority of the people, espe- 
cially among the young men who 
will be called up for military serv- 
icey oppose rearmament. In the face 
of this popular resistance, it is un- 
realistic to view the London-Paris 
rearmament agreement as the basis 
for a reconciliation between France 


and Germany. We therefore urge as 
an _ alternative to ratification af the 


German rearmament agreement that 
Congress support the calling of a 
Four-Power conference to negotiate 
an agreement for a reunited, neutral, 
unarmed Germany, guaranteed by 
the Soviet government and the 
West, with observance of these con- 
ditions entrusted to a bipartisan 
commission of the United Nations. 

UMTS. Universal military train- 
ing will be brought once again be- 
fore Congress this session. While it 
has been called officially a new “na- 
tional military reserve plan” the key 
provision is, in fact, a modified form 
of universal military training. We 
urge you to defeat this new attempt 
to establish permanent peacetime 
conscription in America. May we 
remind you that (1) President Eis- 
enhower is faced within his own Ad- 
ministration by powerful opponents 
of American intervention in the Far 
East; (2) the principal argument by 
those opposed to intervention is that 
America does not now have suffi- 

(Cont’d page 4, col. 1) 
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Attention! 

The WILPF has always empha- 
sized that the liberalizing of interna- 
tional trade is of critical importance 
for the building up of a world com- 
munity. You are urged to: 

1. Study carefully the President’s 
message to Congress on foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 

2. Give vigorous support to the 
three-year extension of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreement. Oppose any 
amendments which weaken the 
agreement. Urge elimination of the 
“escape clause.” 

3. Study recommendations of the 
General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs. 

4. If you agree, urge Congress to 
approve agreement. This measure 
will have vigorous opposition in 
Congress, and will therefore need 
strong popular support. 

5. Study plans for extending for- 
eign aid. (See Letter to Congress.) 

6. Urge Congress to give ade- 
quate appropriations both for bi- 
lateral plans and for the United Na- 
tions plans. 

(For a very good source of gen- 
eral information on trade, write to 
the Foreign Policy Association for 
Headline Series +106—“Our Stake 
in World Trade.” Enclose 35 cents.) 


THE MEANING OF OUR NAME 

At the start of our 40th Anniversary 
year, the editors felt that because of the 
stresses and anxieties of our time, a re- 
affirmation of the principles of our found. 
ers would be helpful. Gertrude Bussey, 
last month, and Emily Simon in this issue 
have contributed to a clearer understand- 
ing of the meaning of our name. Because 
these articles, taken together with the 
Letter to Congress and the Report on 
UN Progress, embody so clearly our guid- 
ing principles and our actual work, the 
editors feel they should appear together 
at this time. Branch news and several 
announcements have had to be omitted 
and will appear next month. 


FREEDOM —OUR NAME IS OUR PROGRAM 


By EMILY PARKER SIMON 


If we agree that the Communists 
have overworked the word peace 
and used it to exploit the deep long- 
ings of millions who have suffered 
its absence too long, might we not 
cencede that the opponents of Com- 
munism have played rather fast and 
loose with the word freedom? How- 
ever, there is nothing to be gained 
by pushing the question of sincerity 
too far in either case. The purpose 
of this article is not to test or bring 
into question other people’s sincer- 
ity, but rather to ask ourselves, as an 
organization and as individual mem- 
bers, what does freedom mean to us 
and what price are we prepared to 
pay for it? 


Our statement on freedom includ- 
ed-in our Principles and Policies is 
familiar to us all, perhaps too famil- 
iar like the Twenty-third Psalm or 
the Sermon on the Mount! Have 
you ever wondered by what strange 
coincidence or design our founders 
had the insight to link two words to- 
gether to make our name? Immedi- 
ately it becomes more than a name, 
it becomes a program! 


The celebration of an anniversary 
is a time for looking back as well as 
forward, an opportunity to get a per- 
spective and to rediscover the pur- 
pose of the pioneers in the move- 
ment. To help me with this I turned 
to the reports of our International 
Consresses and I read them one by 
one. From the beginning it was clear 
that there the inter-relatedness in 
the name and program of peace and 
freedom was no accident. The first 
report of that amazing gathering of 
one thousand one hundred and 
thirty-six women from 12 countries 
at the Hague in 1915 indicated that 
there were those who felt it would 
have been better to have postponed 
the international meeting until the 
war was over. But the insight and 
courage of those early founders led 
them to reply, “Far from being pre- 
mature in holding our meeting at 
this stage we might be reproved for 
having delayed so long!” It was fur- 
ther asserted that the program 
should have been limited to a mere 
protest against war and that the 
claims for women’s suffrage were 
out of place in a peace conference. 
This was answered by saying that 
those who convened the Congress 
never called it a Peace Congress, but 


an international congress of women 
to protest against war and to discuss 
ways and means whereby war shall 
become an impossibility in the fu- 
ture, so that women, before the fever 
sets in, may be able to plan means 
and produce conditions which would 
help to prevent the outbreak of war. 


At the Fourth Congress held in 
Washington in 1924 the survey of 
the nine years history pointed out: 
“... When our League was founded 
in 1915 it was given the name Wom- 
en’s International Committee for 
Permanent Peace. In 1919 at Zurich 
we changed the name to Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom. Only when freedom is 
secured is peace possible and only 
when women are free personalities 
will they be real workers for peace. 
Our name alone isa program...” 


The resolutions passed in each con- 
gress show the emphasis on freedom 
and the clear concept held from the 
beginning that peace and freedom 
are inseparable. To read again those 
resolutions is to realize afresh how 
faithfully our members have op- 
posed any kind of totalitarianism 
and tyranny. At the Seventh Con- 
gress in Grenoble in 1932 the state- 
ment of principle reads: “In the 
anxious days when the fate of the 
world seems to hang in the balance 
and violence is growing in many di- 
rections throughout the world the 
Seventh Congress, assembled in 
Grenoble, desires to reaffirm the 
stand of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom and 
all its national sections and groups 
against violence and oppression of 
any kind; whether employed be- 
tween different nations, classes, or 
individuals and whether under the 
influence of fascism or communism 
or any other system of govern- 
ment.” 


The “Summary of Discussion on a 
New International Order” at the 
Ninth Congress held in 1937 at Luha- 
covice concludes: “In all these 
things we are bidden to go forward 
in the faith of our veteran leader 
that to fight for freedom is to fight 
for peace and to fight for peace is to 
fight for freedom.” Stark realities 
and actual experiences gave validity 
to th’s statement. In our ease and 
security here we are hardly able to 
comprehend how heavy was the 
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price for this faith paid by many of 
our members in those devastating 
years that intervened between this 
Ninth Congress and the Tenth held 
in Luxembourg in 1946, one year 
after the war was ended. 


From the report of the Interna- 
tional Joint Chairmen to the Tenth 
Congress come these words: “If hu- 
man dignity and human decency are 
despised and violated in one part of 
the globe these mainstays of human 
civilization will ultimately be sub- 
ject to violation anywhere else. 
Freedom extinct in one area of civil- 
iaztion means the extinction of the 
light of freedom in all remaining 
parts. Peace without these is a sham 
peace. It is the peace of the dead...” 


Today we find ourselves in the 
midst of a cold war and the demands 
for security infringe upon our free- 
dom. The threats to peace abroad 
become the threats to freedom at 
home. Our resolutions and our pro- 
gram now must be directed toward 
maintaining freedom of communica- 
tions and travel, freedom of scien- 
tific investigation, freedom of speech 
and assembly, academic freedom, 
and even the right to dissent. Many 
areas of life are plagued by loyalty 
oaths and by loyalty or security in- 
vestigations. What shall we do? 
What can we do? What WILL we 
do? 


First of all, we must ourselves 
know how to act as free people. This 
requires much more than being able 
to recite the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or the Bill of Rights. 


The requirements of security and 
the dangers of subversion are given 
as reasons for accepting modifica- 
tions of freedom. People hesitate 
because they do not quite dare point 
out that they have a different con- 
cept of security and because they 
would almost rather die today for 
want of free air than to be thought 
naive. Out of this insecurity, uncer- 
tainty and hesitation comes an ac- 
ceptance of compromise and people 
begin to learn how to accommodate 
themselves, as organizations or in- 
dividuals, to a more expedient, cau- 
tious behavior. Always a very good 
reason for doing this can be found. 
It seems very important for organ- 
izations and people who support a 
liberal program to continue. Be- 
sides, they may be needed to defend 
someone whose conscience has led 
him to take a stand based neither on 
caution nor expediency. Who better 
to defend such courage than those 
who understand it so well because 


they once held it themselves? 


How poor this all seems measured 
by the pronouncements and the prac- 
tices of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 
Standing as we always have for 
Peace and Freedom not as propa- 
ganda but as a program of action, 
insisting on non-violent methods 
and on loyalty to the best interests 
of all mankind, of course tyranny, 
exploitation and subversion, wher- 
ever they appear, are repugnant to 
us. But freedom has never been de- 
fended from a vantage point of either 
expediency or compromise or by a 
violation of integrity; and there are 
none so naive as those who think 
subversion can be stopped by selling 
freedom short. 


No, for us there is no alternative. 
Our history proves this. Our name 
IS our program. We must base that 
program, not on any fear of tyranny 
or subversion, though we shall not 
be blind to these evils. Our program 
must be based on the faith that free- 
dom, if practiced, can help to create 
that climate in which peace and 
security can be realized. Such a pro- 
gram will be positive rather than 
negative. There will be necessary 
sacrifices but the sacrifices made for 
a positive program dictated by our 
faith will be very different from 
those made when dictated by fear. 
Will there be risks? Of course! 
What is there in life that does not 
require risk? The question is on 
which size do you want to take your 
risk? Do not wait for something 
spectacular. Responsibility does not 
come that way. So many people have 
protested to me—just wait, when 
our freedom is really threatened, 
America will act! The tragedy is 
that then it will be too late. Then 
is always too late. There is only 
now! 


But I have not told you what 
to do. Of course I haven’t. Only 
you and the circumstances in which 
you find yourself can decide that. 
Our whole organization is geared to 
help you in this work. I have tried 
rather to piece together from the 
witness of our past and the challenge 
of today something that will bind us 
all together with renewed faith and 
courage, seeing both our obligations 
and our opportunities and realizing 
afresh with those witnesses of yes- 
terday that our name IS our pro- 
gram. Never has that program for 
Peace and for Freedom been needed 
more than now. 


UN's Ninth Session 
By GLADYS D. WALSER 


The Assembly opened in an at- 
mosphere of confidence and hope and 
may go down in history as the first 
really constructive session of the 
United Nations. It seems that hence- 
forth, despite conflicts and disagree- 
ments, more emphasis will be laid 
on the creation and maintenance of 
a climate for peace. 


There are several reasons for this 
optimism: 

(1) When the Assembly opened 
there was a relaxation of world ten- 
sion. The armistice in Korea and 
cessation of the Indo-China war had 
brought active fighting to am end, 
although much is yet to be done to _ 
bring about a final peaceful settle- ' 
ment of these conflicts. 


(2) There was satisfaction, felt 
and expressed by delegates, over 
having achieved unanimity, for 
the first time since 1947, on two im- 
portant questions — Disarmament 
and Atoms-for-Peace. 


(3) Another element was the in- 
creasingly important role of neu- 
tralist countries. Assembly votes 
demonstrated a firmer stand by neu- 
tralist countries AGAINST some 
western proposals. They demon- 
strated their ability to act indepen- 
dently on the merits of a case, un- 
committed to either side; thus their 
influence was toward reconciling 
differences. 


Despite the opposition of the 
U.K. and U.S. progress was made 
toward setting up an international 
fund (SUNFED) from which less- 
developed countries could draw for 
non-profit projects. 


Since it was conceded that private 
as well as public funds are necessary, 
the U.S. proposal for an Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation to at- 
tract private capital was more ac- 
ceptable than former proposals, as it 
contained a fair approach to the de- 
mands of developed and under- 
developed countries. 


On colonial questions the UN 
machinery broke down because of 
political expediency and differences 
over interpretation of two articles in 
the UN Charter. 


The Assembly’s deferment or dis- 
missal of such questions as Morocco, 
Cyprus and West New Guinea, gave 
the colonial powers a victory and 
dangerously delayed the right of 
self-determination and independence 
for subject peoples. 
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cient trained manpower to do the 
job; (3) once Congress has replaced 
the draft with universal military 
training and a large reserve force is 
established, this argument will dis- 
appear. The universal military train- 
ing program thus might become the 
first step toward war. Since we rec- 
ognize that war is no longer a feasi- 
ble method of settling international 
disputes, it is contradictory to in- 
doctrinate or train our youth for 
war. 


THE DRAFT. We urge you to 
oppose, as well, all other forms of 
Conscription, including extension of 
the Draft. 


DISARMAMENT. The _ unani- 
mous adoption by the UN General 
Assembly of a resolution directing 
its Disarmament Commission to con- 
tinue “to seek an acceptable solution 
of the disarmament problem” was 
the highlight of the Ninth Session of 
the General Assembly. We believe 
this resolution is more than pro- 
cedural and represents advance in 
substance since concessions on the 
disarmament issue have now been 
made by both the U.S.S.R. and the 
Western powers, the most signifi- 
cant of which was the U.S.S.R.’s ac- 
ceptance of the Western disarma- 
ment plan as a basis for further 
negotiation. A new-climate has thus 
been created in which real progress 
toward disarmament can be made. 
Therefore, we urge Congress to con- 
sider the enactment of a new resolu- 
tion which would express the Ameri- 
can people’s desire for an end to the 
armaments race and would afford 
concrete support to the U. S. repre- 
sentative at the coming meeting of 
the Subcommittee of the UN Dis- 
armament Commission. 


FOREIGN AID. With the relaxa- 
tion of world tension, we urge Con- 
gress in its consideration of foreign 
aid appropriations to concentrate on 
economic rather than on military 
aid. We are grateful for the part the 
United States has taken in bilateral 
Technical Assistance programs and 
in the Technical Assistance program 
of the United Nations. In order for 
Technical Assistance programs to be 
carried on, Congress must make the 
necessary appropriations for both. 
Even so, Technical Assistance is not 
enough. Foreign economic develop- 
ment aid is essential to enable coun- 
tries to build up their economies. 
We urge Congress to enact legisla- 


tion providing for United States par- 
ticipation in foreign economic devel- 


opment aid, taking into considera- 
tion the following points: 

1. Aid should be based primarily 
on the needs of the recipient coun- 
tries. 

2. The plan should take the form 
of a partnership between those who 
offer aid and those who receive it. 
It should be international both in 
scope and in participation. 

3. Plans should be made for a long 
range program, with each appropria- 
tion being assured and so timed that 
there will be no break in the con- 
tinuity of the program. 

4. In consideration of the adop- 
tion of the International Finance 
Corportion as a means of channeling 
private investments to underdevel- 
oped countries we urge Congress 
also to consider the need for United 
States appropriations for the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development to channel public in- 
vestment to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

SECURITY AND LOYALTY. 
We congratulate the Senate on the 
impartial conduct of the hearings be- 
fore the Watkins Committee. This 
has helped to restore the prestige of 
the Senate in the eyes of the world. 
We hope that the same judicial pro- 
cedure will be followed in deciding 
the cases of all the American citizens 
now under investigation, but even 
more basic is the need for a thorough 
review of the whole Loyalty-Secur- 
ity program. In such a review, pos- 
sible gains in security should be 
weighed against the damage that is 
done through interference with the 
lives of countless innocent Ameri- 
cans. 

IMMIGRATION: The Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Act of 1952, 
while providing for some long over- 
due improvements in our immigra- 
tion laws, makes a travesty of our 
tradition for being a haven of refuge 
for the homeless and dispossessed 
and has prevented desirable immi- 
grants and visitors from entering 
the U. S. The administration of this 
law has also served to discourage 
the holding of international confer- 
ences in the U. S. and has thereby 
deprived us of the benefits of the ex- 
change of ideas and information in 
many fields. We urge you to work 
for drastic revision of this act so that 
aliens will no longer be discriminat- 
ed against on the basis of race, po- 
litical opinion or national origin; the 
rights of all citizens, whether native- 
born or naturalized, will be protect- 
ed equally; and the standards of fair 
judicial process and review will be 
preserved. 


The future of the American people 
is largely in your hands. May you 
have the wisdom, patience and cour- 
age to carry on the task which is en- 
trusted to you. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Gertrude C. Bussey 
Chm., Policy Comm. 
Mrs. Alexander Stewart 
Legislative Secy. 


FLASH 


The Fortieth Anniversary Com- 
mittee, meeting the week of the 88th 
birthday of Emily Greene Balch, de- 
cided that our Anniversary Fund of 
$25,000 should be considered as a 
tribute to Miss Balch. Immediately 
a gift of $1,000 was pledged by a 
member of the Committee who was 
a student of Miss Balch at Wellesley. 
This is to be matched by another 
$1,000. 

The raising of the Emily Greene 
Balch 40th Anniversary Fund of 
$25,000 (which, of course, is in addi- 
tion to regular quotas and contribu- 
tions), under the general direction 
of Dorothy Billings, Vice-Chairman 
of the 40th Anniversary Committee, 
is dependent in large part on keep- 
ing open our lines-of communication. 
If your Branch is not already in 
touch with Dorothy Billings about 
plans for money-raising, write her at 
once! (Mrs. Louis F. Billings, 66 
Ashton Avenue, Newton Center 59, 
Mass.) 


WILPF Annual Meeting 

The 1955 Annual Meeting will 
take place on July 8-15 at Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, California. 

The California committee, of 
which Mary L. Sisson is chairman, 
is planning an outstanding program 
for this FORTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY YEAR. Some new features 
will include a youth day and a tea 
for new members, as well as some 
time for music, art, drama and si- 
lence. All this, plus the regular an- 
nual meeting business and inspira- 
tional addresses by world figures, 
add up to an experience no WILPF 
member will want to miss. 

At our annual meeting at least 
two factors should emerge: (1) 
broader understanding of the world 
situation and what individuals may 
do to improve it, and (2) an aware- 
ness on the part of the public that 
somebody is doing something. If we 
make this Fortieth Anniversary An- 
nual Meet’ng an outstanding event, 
we will have contributed much to 
the cause of peace. 
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